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Budget Again Raises 


National Concern 





New Economy Drive Expected as 
Roosevelt Reveals Decline 
in Public Revenue 


FEDERAL FINANCES SURVEYED 


Relief Largest Item. Opposition Ex- 
pected as Proposals for Re- 
trenchment Are Made 











No public problem has been more per- 
sistently debated back and forth during 
recent years than government finances. Even 
before the New Deal was ushered in, with 
its gigantic program of relief and public 
works and aid to farmers and reform, thus 
adding billions to the government’s expenses, 
there were deficits. The year which ended 
June 30, 1931, saw the government clos- 
ing its books nearly a billion dollars in the 
red. Because of the depression, the revenue 
upon which the government must depend— 
income taxes and import duties and levies 
on a number of products such as tobacco— 
was falling off at a rapid rate. Since 1931 
the federal government has never been able 
to make ends meet. It fell more and more 
behind. Between 1932 and 1936 the an- 
nual deficit varied from three billion to 
more than four and a half billion dollars. 
The year which ends next June 30 will find 
a deficit of a little more than two and a half 
billion. The result has been that the gov- 
ernment has had to make up the difference 
between its income and outgo by means of 
borrowing. When the depression began, the 
total national debt was approximately 16 
billion dollars. It has now more than dou- 
bled, and by the end of June it will have 
passed the 35-billion-dollar mark. 


New Estimates 


The problem has arisen recently because 
of a new development. When President 
Roosevelt submitted the budget to Con- 
gress in January, he expressed the belief 
that, because of improved business condi- 
tions and mounting revenue, the budget 
could be balanced next year, that is, the 
year ending June 30, 1938. A few days 
ago, however, he sent a special message to 
Congress declaring that the balance will not 
be possible unless action is taken to curtail 
expenditures. Due to a number of causes, 
principally a decline in the revenue from 
taxes from the estimates of last January, 
the national government will fall $418,000,- 
000 short of making ends meet. That is 
why he has appealed to the heads of all 
departments to pare their expenses as much 
as possible, and that is why the question of 
government finances has once more become 
one of the major issues before Congress 
and the country at large. 

Now again cries of alarm are being raised 
that if immediate action is not taken the 
government will have to turn to the print- 
ing presses in order to pay its expenses, and 
the whole country will be engulfed in a 
wave of inflation. While it is possible to 
exaggerate the importance of these expres- 
sions of alarm, few informed persons would 
deny that the problem is truly serious. Debts 
cannot be piled upon debts indefinitely 
without injuring the government’s credit. 
If such a policy is pursued, the time will 
come when the government will be unable 
to borrow more money, because people will 
have lost confidence in its ability to repay 
the loans. In that case there would be 
chaos and financial disaster. 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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Whitewashed windmills high-set on a flat terrain give accent to the landscape of Denmark 


. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HARRY ROGERS PRATT IN ‘‘DENMARK——KINGDOM OF REASON,'') 








Small-Mindedness 


Small-mindedness is one of the most common enemies of human happiness. By small- 
mindedness we mean pettiness. Many people are afflicted by it in one form or another. 
These people are not bad; certainly they are not vicious. 


little things. 


But their minds are fixed on 
They tend to be suspicious of others. They are always thinking of little 
personal things. They are overcurious about what other people are doing, and petty 
about what others may be saying or thinking of them. Their minds are directed inwardly 
upon themselves. 


This makes them essentially selfish. In contrast to these petty, sus- 


picious people there are those whose outlooks are broader. They are interested in other 
things than themselves. Their minds are filled with their work, or their play or recreation, 
or with the affairs of the community or the nation. They are concerned with matters that 
really count, and they aren’t always worrying about the private affairs of other people or 
about what others may say of them. 

The individual who is interested in the petty doings of others is likely to be a gossip. 
He is always making a nuisance of himself by talking of his friends or associates, and gen- 
erally his remarks are unflattering. This makes him unpopular. We all know that the 
individual who gossips about his friends is not to be trusted. You know that if someone 
is constantly criticizing others when he talks to you, he criticizes you when he talks to 
them. You know that you are no exception. Everyone else feels the same way about it. 
So the person who is always suspicious of his friends and always critical of them comes 
after a while to have very few friends and no admirers. We are not suggesting that one 
should not at times think about himself and his conduct and be critical of what he is doing. 
We do say, however, that most of the time our attention should be directed outward. And 
we should develop the habit of trusting other people, of believing in them, and of refrain- 
ing from speaking ill of them except on the rare occasions when we feel that good will 
The individual who is loyal to his friends will have 


One who really believes in others will have their confidence as a 


actually come from our criticisms. 
loyal friends in return. 
reward, but the one who carps and criticizes and makes petty complaints about other 
people will always be irritated and unhappy. He will be a burden to himself and a 


nuisance to others. 


Denmark Maintains 


Level of Prosperity 





Education and Cooperative Ac- 
tion Have Brought About 
Steady Progress 


REAL DEMOCRACY EXISTS 


Government Operates to Effect Wide 
Distribution of Benefits Among 
The Danish People 











Denmark—Kingdom of Reason; Den- 
mark—The Codperative Way. It is an in- 
teresting coincidence that these titles of 
two recent books should, when taken to- 
gether, explain perfectly why Denmark has 
come to merit the attention of people in all 
parts of the world. For it is through the 
use of reason and codperation, qualities not 
often found in this day, that the Danes have 
succeeded in establishing for themselves 
levels of prosperity and security which 
might well be the envy of nations more 
richly endowed. 

It is amazing to learn that the people of 
Denmark enjoy one of the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world; that there is 
electricity and a telephone in nearly every 
farmhouse; that many rural homes have 
central heating plants; and that most of 
them have radio sets. It is surprising to 
hear that there are no slums in Copen- 
hagen, the famous old capital of Denmark; 
that fully 95 per cent of the Danish 
farmers own the land which gives them a 
living; that, generally, the Danes are better 
fed, better clothed, and better housed than 
most peoples. They are protected against 
unemployment, sickness, and the misery of 
destitution in old age through an adequate 
system of social insurance. They have 
wiped out illiteracy and are rated among 
the best read and best educated people in 
the world. 

How did all this happen? How could 
a small nation (Denmark is twice the size 
of Massachusetts and has a population of 
3,700,000) achieve such a record? As na- 
tions go, Denmark is basically poor. The 
land is low and flat; there is not a hill 
which rises more than 600 feet above sea 
level. The soil is not particularly fertile. 
There are few valuable minerals in the 
ground. There are no outstanding rivers, 
and less than 10 per cent of the land is 
covered by forest. This is hardly an 
equipment calculated to produce abundance. 
How has Denmark managed? 


The Beginnings 


The achievements of the Danes are more 
to be wondered at when we consider that 
65 years ago Denmark was in a state of 
complete economic collapse. Long periods 
of warfare had resulted in loss of territory 
and had brought the nation to the point 
of ruin. The government, a monarchy 
heavily influenced by the landed nobility, 
was deep in debt. High tariffs in Germany, 
and competition from America, had reduced 
the foreign market for Danish wheat and 
cattle. A siege of floods, droughts, and 
epidemics had visited the country from time 
to time. It seemed that Denmark was 
doomed to become and remain one of the 
poorest nations of Europe. 

The story of how the Danes overcame 
these manifold obstacles and how they 
found the road to prosperity begins with 
the vision of a leader who arose in that 
country during the nineteenth century. His 
name was Bishop Grundtvig. He was a 
poet, theologian, and has now become 
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Ninety per cent of the population of Copenhagen live in flats. The balconies 
are ingeniously arranged to provide privacy. 





Denmark is fourth among the ship-building coun- 
tries of the world. 








Like the sands of the desert before the wind, 
the bicycles of Copenhagen scud down the streets. 





(The illustrations accompanying this article are 

from photographs by Harry Rogers Pratt in “Den- 

mark—Kingdom of Reason,” by Agnes Rothery. 
Viking.) 

known as “the spiritual father of Denmark.” 

Bishop Grundtvig was an idealist, who 
believed and preached that education could 
be the salvation of his countrymen. He 
was not thinking of education of the formal 
type provided in the traditional school. 
He had his mind on the education of Den- 
mark’s adult peasants and workers, who 
may or may not have had schooling during 
their youth. He felt that by raising the 
cultural level of the masses, the key to 
happiness, and incidentally to physical 
well-being, would be found. 

It was Bishop Grundtvig’s theory that 
adult education should be made available 
especially for young men and women 18 
to 20 years of age—the time of life when 
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the mind is most alert and questioning. 
If they could be given a helping hand to 
higher ground during this critical period, 
they would, he was convinced, continue to 
go forward later on of their own accord. 
And so he dreamed of establishing a Folk 
High School to which simple farmers, 
peasants, and workers could come for learn- 
ing and above all for inspiration. 


Folk High Schools 


But Bishop Grundtvig lacked practical 
qualities, and it remained for one of his 
disciples to found the first school. This 
was done in 1851, and it was an event, 
obscure at the time, which was to bring 
about the regeneration of Denmark. Adult 
education slowly transformed the Danish 
people and gave them new energy and 
courage. The Folk High Schools were 
largely responsible for the total abolition 
of illiteracy, and they furnished the founda- 
tion on which the achievements of Denmark 
have been built. How successful they have 
been may be judged from the fact that 
there are today 60 of these schools flourish- 
ing in Denmark. They have an annual 
attendance of 10,000 people. 

It naturally took some time for this 
educational revolution to affect a sufficient 
number of people to make its influence felt. 
It was not until the last quarter of the 
century that the Danish people really 
began to place themselves on the road to 
recovery. Specifically, it was not until 
they discovered that they had much to gain 
by coéperation. 

It began when the farmers realized that 
by working together they could find and 
maintain an excellent foreign market for 
butter, eggs, bacon, cheese, in place of the 
wheat and cattle which they had been 
accustomed to producing. That market lay 
right across the North Sea, on the breakfast 
tables of England. 


Cooperatives 


The Danish farmers discovered that the 
freshest eggs, the best butter, and the finest 
bacon, would find ready customers in Eng- 
land, and they decided to provide them. 
They went about doing this by establishing 
their own marketing. agencies, in the form 
of codperative societies, modeled after the 
codperatives which first became established 
in England toward the middle of the nine- 
teenth century (See THE AMERICAN -OB- 
SERVER, April 19, 1937). These codpera- 
tives, owned and controlled by farmers, 
handle the details of marketing and set 
standards to assure consistently high qual- 
ity. For example, a Danish poultryman 
will take his eggs to his egg-collecting co- 
operative. There they are graded, tested, 
and stamped. They are sent to market and 
find their way to the breakfast table in a 
strictly fresh condition. If, by chance, an 
egg should not be fresh, it is possible to 
trace it back, by the marking on it, to the 
local egg-collecting codperative, and from 
there to the farm from which it came. 
This careful system of checking for quality 
has made Danish eggs famous in Europe. 
What has been done for eggs has also been 
done for butter, bacon, and various other 
products. 

From these beginnings codperation has 
steadily entered more and more into the 
daily life of the Danish farmer. He learned 
not only to sell his goods to best advantage 
through codperative action, but also the 
value of making his purchases codpera- 
tively. By establishing his own agencies 
he has in each case assured himself of ef- 





The thatched-roof farm buildings contain the home for the family, barn for 
the livestock, and winter food for them all. 


ficient service at the lowest cost. (The cu- 
operatives do not make a profit for a few 
owners, but turn their savings back to their 
members. ) 

The extent of codperation in Denmark is 
compactly set forth in a paragraph con- 
tained in a recent publication of the Farm 
Credit Administration, in Washington, en- 
titled “Coédperative Purchasing of Farm 
Supplies :” 


A typical Dutch farm is now connected with 
the outside world through a network of co- 
operative agencies. The farmer buys his 
necessities at his codperative retail store. He 
borrows money and places his savings in a co- 
operative bank; his fertilizers, fodder, seeds, 
etc., are obtained from codperative buying 
and import associations; his cement comes 
from the codperative cement factory, and his 
electricity from a codperative power plant. 
He delivers his milk to a codperative dairy, 
his pigs to the codperative slaughterhouse, his 
eggs to the Danish Codperative Egg Export 
Co., his cattle to the Danish Cattle Export 
Cooperative. It is usual for a farmer to be 
a member of at least half a dozen codperative 
societies covering the entire range of his 
economic needs. 


Such is the record of a movement, made 
possible through education, which has been 
principally responsible for the establish- 
ment of prosperity in Denmark. So suc- 
cessful have the efforts of the Danish 
farmers been, that today they supply nearly 
one-third of the world’s trade in butter, 
over half of its trade in bacon, and a tenth 
of its trade in eggs. 

Codperation has entered into every phase 
of life. When the need was felt for ad- 
ditional and better housing in Copenhagen, 
the people began to erect apartments and 
flats through their own codperative housing 
societies. Visitors to Copenhagen today re- 
mark on the tidiness of the city and on the 
complete absence of the slum conditions 
which are a blight on most cities. In fact, 
the housing situation throughout Denmark 
as a whole is remarkably good. The aver- 
age farm house, along with its outbuildings, 
is kept in an excellent state of repair. The 
neatness and cleanliness of the Danes is 
everywhere apparent, 

Of course, all business in Denmark is 
not done through codperatives. There are 
still many private business concerns which 
manage to do well. However, the co- 
operatives are playing a larger and larger 
part in the lives of the Danish people, 
farmers as well as city dwellers who have 
established a number of consumers’ co- 
operative societies. 


Government Action 


We have seen how the foundations for 
Denmark’s prosperity were laid—through 
education and codperation. These alone, 
however, were not enough to assure the 
necessary progress. Government action 
was needed to see to it that the available 
benefits were distributed as widely as pos- 
sible among the people. 

During most of the 19th century Den- 
mark was a nation in which the government, 
a monarchy, was dominated by the nobility 
and the larger landowners. In the middle 
of the century, 42 per cent of the farmers 
were tenants, much of the land being in the 
form of large holdings. The country was 
ruled from the top, and the average indi- 
vidual had no voice of consequence in the 
determination of policy. 

But education turned the mind of the 
Danish farmer to the need for political 
action. The agricultural class—by far the 
largest class in Denmark—gradually in- 
creased in power as the century waned and 


the government was obliged to pay heed to 
it. Finally, in 1901, the farmers won com- 
plete control over the government when the 
parliamentary principle of government was 
definitely established. 

With this shift of power into the hands 
of the farmers and workers, the govern- 
ment began to take action to bring greater 
advantages to the masses of the people. 
Laws were enacted to make it possible for 
tenant farmers to secure land of their own. 
Security legislation was passed to set up 
systems of unemployment, sickness, and 
old-age compensation. The government, 
briefly, became the willing instrument of the 
people. 

The result is that today there are few 
tenant farmers remaining in Denmark. 
Moreover, the land is divided mostly into 
moderately sized holdings, and barriers have 
been set up to any increase in the size of 
large holdings. Thus, of the 205,971 farms 
in the country, there remain only 306 which 
have more than 593 acres. The large ma- 
jority are less than 100 acres, and the 
average is around 10 to 25 acres. 

And so we have the story of how one 
nation, through the employment of reason 
and codperation, was able literally to lift 
itself up by its bootstraps to a plane which 
is considerably higher than that on which 
most nations find themselves. There was 
nothing accidental about the process. It 
was all done by means of intelligence com- 
bined with the willingness on the part of 
the people to work energetically in order to 
attain their goal. 


Some Advantages 


Of course, Denmark had some advantages 
which other nations lack. The nation is 
small and it was easier for the codperation 
of a limited number of individuals to have 
an effect. In a larger nation it would be 
more difficult for any class of the popula- 
tion, farmers or workers, to follow in the 
footsteps of the Danes. Moreover, Denmark 
has a primarily rural economy which pre- 
sents fewer complications than does an 
industrial economy. 

And then Denmark has a fortunate geo- 
graphical situation. The climate is un- 
pleasant to the individual—it is damp and 
rainy—but it is a good climate for the dairy 
industry which is now the lifeblood of Den- 
mark. Likewise there is the fact of proxim- 
ity to England, which takes 60 per cent of 
Danish produce, and finally, there is the 
fact that the Danes have no neighbors 
except on one side where they touch on 
Germany. It has been easier for them to 
stay out of European quarrels than it would 
have been had they been differently located. 
Save for uneasiness over possible entangle- 
ment with Germany, the Danes are gener- 
ally unconcerned over foreign affairs. 

Still, when all this has been said, there 
remains plentiful evidence to prove that, the 
Danes have accomplished what they have, 
not because of fortunate circumstances, but 
because they learned many years ago that 
it is possible for man to achieve much if he 
uses his sense of reason, and if he is willing 
to cooperate with his neighbor. This is the 
secret of Denmark’s success. 





The two books referred to at the begin- 
ning of this article are recommended to 
those who wish further information on Den- 
mark. ‘“Denmark—Kingdom of Reason,” 
is by Agnes Rothery (New York: Viking. 
$3). “Denmark—The Codperative Way,” 
is by Frederick C. Howe (New York: 
Coward-McCann, $2.50). 
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Italy: The long-awaited conference be- 
tween Mussolini and Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg of Austria has taken place in 
Venice. It is significant of the confusion 
in European diplomatic circles that in- 
formed commentators, on the one hand, 
see in this conference a contribution to 
peace, while equally informed commenta- 
tors, on the other, regard its outcome with 
serious apprehension. 

Specifically, the Italian dictator told 
Schuschnigg that he will no longer guar- 
antee Austrian independence, that any 
thought of restoring the Hapsburg mon- 
archy in Vienna must be abandoned and 
that Austria must make no alliances with 
Czechoslovakia without the approval of 
Rome. Mussolini’s attitude is a direct re- 
versal of that which he maintained in 
1934. At that time, when. the former 
Austrian chancellor, Dollfuss, was assas- 
sinated and it was suspected that Germany 
would try to occupy Austria, Mussolini 
massed his troops at the north Italian 
frontiers and thus gave a warning to Hitler 
that he would not permit the annexation 
of Austria. The Austrian people felt cer- 
tain that in the Duce they had found some- 
one who was prepared to protect their in- 
dependence. 

Since then, however, events have moved 
swiftly in Europe. The sanctions im- 
posed by the League of Nations against 
Italy forced Mussolini to abandon his 
close ties with France and his traditional 
friendship with England to seek the al- 
liance of Hitler. Later events served but 
to bring these two dictators into even more 
intimate association. But Hitler was not 
going to support Mussolini without a price. 
The German chancellor is admittedly de- 
sirous of absorbing Austria into an all- 
Germanic empire. 

Now it appears that Hitler has promised 
to codperate with Mussolini on condition 
that the latter give National Socialism a 
free hand in Austria. But either a restora- 
tion of the monarchy in Austria or an 
Austrian alliance with Czechoslovakia 
would tend to hinder Hitler’s annexation 
of Austria. Mussolini has therefore urged 
upon Schuschnigg the necessity of avoiding 
either of these steps. If Mussolini con- 
tinues willing to sacrifice Austria to Hitler, 
independent Austria will soon disappear, for 
no one else can protect her. 

* * 


Belgium: In an exchange of notes be- 
tween the Belgian government and the am- 
bassadors from England and France, Bel- 
gium has been released from the obliga- 
tion, imposed upon her in 1925 by the 
Locarno Treaty, of coming to the aid of the 
other two powers in the event either of 
them should be attacked. Thus Belgium 
formally returns to her prewar status of 
a neutral power. She is not, however, to 
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Just 49 hours and 25 minutes flying time after she took off from California, the giant Pan American 
“‘Hongkong Clipper’’ arrives in Auckland, New Zealand, in a survey flight preparatory to the establishing 
of new air routes to the Antipodes. 


remain unprotected. England and France, 
as in prewar days, jointly guarantee her 
neutrality. 

More important than this guarantee, in 
the eyes of observers, is an incidental 
understanding, contained in these notes, 
between England and France, which pro- 
vides that in any European war both 
powers will work together. These observers 
argue that it was the failure of the British 
government to make a clear commitment to 
support France against Germany which led 
to the World War. Had the German gov- 
ernment been certain that Great Britain 
would not remain neutral, it would have 
retreated from its aggressive demands. 


* *«* * 


Spain: Intense activity surrounded the 
Spanish civil war last week. The following 
developments took place: 

Great Britain reversed her previous pol- 
icy and is now offering protection to Brit- 
ish freighters running the rebel blockade 
of the Bay of Biscay. This protection ex- 
tends only to ships carrying food. 

The international patrol, established by 
the nonintervention committee to prevent 
the influx of volunteers and munitions to 
either side, began its watch of the Spanish 
coasts. 


After a series of defeats, the rebel forces 
began a renewed offensive in the Basque 
country and, at the latest reports, were 
progressing against loyalist resistance. 

The superiority of the Madrid air force 
was threatened when Franco’s planes con- 
tinued to shell Madrid, with heavy casual- 
ties. 

In a single decree, designed to end dis- 
sension among his own followers, General 
Franco dissolved all political parties and 
combined them into a 
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single party called the 
Spanish Phalanx of Tra- 
ditionalists and Offensive 
National Syndicalist Jun- 
tas. 

The loyalist govern- 
ment sought to restore 
civil rule to Madrid by 
taking away from Gen- 
eral Miaja all civil 
powers and vesting them 
in a committee of civil- 
ians. 

Proposals came from 
many sides for ending 
the war by a truce. Win- 
ston Churchill voiced 
such a proposal in the 
British House of Com- 
mons. At first his sug- 
gestion was looked upon 











—Courtesy New York Times 
SPAIN TODAY—AS NEUTRALS PATROL HER BORDERS 


as fantastic, but is now 
considered a possible way 


of ending the war, even though both loy- 
alists and rebels appear determined to fight 
it out to the bitter end. 


* * * 


Great Britain: Those British citizens 
who have been wondering how their coun- 
try’s rearmament program was to be paid 
for were given the answer last week when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Neville Cham- 
berlain announced his government’s bud- 
get for the fiscal year 1938. Mr. Chamber- 
lain informed the House of Commons that 
expenditures will exceed $4,200,000,000, 
more than half of which is to go for defense 
and for paying service charges on the debt 
accumulated during the last war. To get 
this sum, the basic income tax rate is raised 
to 25 per cent, and an excess profits tax of 
as much as 33 per cent is to be imposed on 
corporations. 

How the income tax will affect the Brit- 
ish taxpayer may be seen in a comparison 
with what an American has to pay. A man 
with wife and a single child, residing in 
New York state, and earning $5,000 a year, 
pays a total of $189, including federal and 
state income taxes; while the British wage 
earner in the same circumstances pays 
$950. Nor are these the only taxes. The 
impression has somehow gained wide cur- 
rency that though income taxes in Britain 
are high, the local taxes are negligible in 
comparison with those prevailing in the 
United States. The fact is that real estate 
taxes, to take a single example, amount to 
as much as 50 per cent of the rental value. 

Despite these heavy burdens, the British 
taxpayer is said not to grumble excessively. 
Knowing that his country is almost cer- 
tainly bound to be involved in any war that 
should break out on the European conti- 
nent, he is resigned to making his contribu- 
tion to the country’s safety. The table 
that follows shows the tax to be paid by 
individuals in various income brackets: 


Single Married Family with 


Income person couple’ two children 

$ 1,000 $ 25.00 —o— —0— 

1,500 62.50 $ 25.00 —o— 

2,500 262.50 162.50 $ 41.00 

10,000 1,777.50 1,687.50 1,637.50 
* * * 


The Netherlands: Princess Juliana, 
heiress to the throne of Holland, is intro- 
ducing a new and more modern note into 
the lives of her future subjects. Until 
her marriage several months ago, Juliana 
was strongly influenced by her mother, 
Queen Wilhelmina, a kindly and sincere 
monarch, but rather quaint and old-fash- 
ioned in her ways. But now that Juliana 
has been married, she is coming more and 
more under the influence of her husband, 
a German prince. She is taking an interest 
in sports, in clothes, and in modern con- 


veniences. In the palace where the newly- 
weds are to live, central heating is to be in- 
stalled, an electric kitchen, a gymnasium, 
and a swimming pool. The queen is a 
little disturbed by these non-Victorian, 
newfangled ways; but the Dutch are said 
rather to like them. For one thing, it helps 
business, for the princess will now be re- 
garded as a setter of fashions. But even 
more so, the Dutch believe, the popularity 
of their future queen will be enhanced. 
They feel that while Wilhelmina has their 
respect, the daughter, in revealing such hu- 
man desires, will win their affection. 


* * * 


As a protest against the action of the 
German government in bringing all univer- 
sity training under the surveillance of Nazi 
officials, British universities, including Ox- 
ford, have declined to send representatives 
to the bicentenary celebration of the Uni- 
versity of Goettingen in June. 


* * * 


After a long period of years, during which 
the people of Venezuela had no voice in 
the choice of their government, they have 
now been given the right to elect one-third 
the membership of the new Congress. 


* * * 


The Argentine government has taken 
steps to control the price of bread. Due to 
the recent sharp increase in the price of 
wheat on the world markets, bakers found 
it necessary to charge more for their bread. 




















—Drawn by Johnson 
SPRING PLANTING 


However, they finally yielded to the per- 
suasion of the Buenos Aires city govern- 
ment, demanding only that a customer bring 
his own wrapping paper. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 








1. If you were called upon to cut $1,000,- 
000,000 from next year’s budget, what expendi- 
tures would you reduce? 

2. Account for the fact that government 
expenditures have more than doubled during 
the last few years. 

3. In your opinion should the budget be bal- 
anced at this time? If so, how would you ac- 
complish it, by economies or by increased 
taxes? 

4. What action is the federal government 
taking against the Aluminum Company of 
America ? 

5. What is there unique about Denmark’s 
Folk High Schools? 

6. Do you think the United States could 
profit by the example set by Denmark? 

7. Can the federal government, under the 
Wagner Act, protect coal miners from intimi- 
dation by union organizers? 

8. What is the significance of Chancellor 
Schuschnigg’s visit to Italy ? 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Dollfuss (doll’fooss) , 
Schuschnigg (shush’nig—w as in push), Wil- 
helmina (vill-hel-mee’na—e as in elbow), ex- 
chequer (ex-check’er). 
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ENVOY TO THE CORONATION 
Former ambassador to Germany, James W. Gerard, 


sails for England with Mrs, Gerard. He will be one 
of President Roosevelt’s representatives at the coro- 
nation. 


Court Hearings End 


After dragging on for several weeks, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee’s public hearings 
on the President’s Supreme Court proposal 
finally came to an end. There was excited 
interest during the early days of the hearings. 
The opinions of prominent witnesses on both 
sides were given wide publicity throughout 
the nation. As witnesses followed one another 
in quick succession, however, public attention 
drifted to other matters, and the later argu- 
ments were heard by small crowds of unen- 
thusiastic spectators. 

The committee will now deliberate in secret 
for several days and then decide by vote 
whether or not to recommend the passage of 
the President’s bill. The vote in the com- 
mittee will be close, but whether its action is 
favorable or unfavorable, the measure will 
go to the floor of the Senate. There it will 
be debated—probably for weeks. 


Legislation Lags 


Until the Supreme Court proposal is acted 
upon, other legislative measures will be neg- 
lected. The congressional mill is grinding out 
its grist very slowly. A number of very im- 
portant measures have been either pushed 
to the side or held back. 

A number of these measures will eventually 
pass. It is probable that a beginning will 
be made at crop insurance during this session 
of Congress. There is a good chance that a 
housing bill will be enacted and also a measure 
for the relief of farm tenancy. It is certain, 
however, that not very much money will be 
appropriated for putting either the housing or 
the tenancy program into effect. The sweep- 
ing plans for slum clearance and for the aboli- 
tion of tenancy which some people had in mind 
when the President made his ringing declara- 
tion about housing and tenancy last January 
are now out of the question. In the face of 
the economy drive, it is clear that Congress 
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will not vote money for comprehensive social 
reform programs. The bill sponsored by the 
National Education Association for grants of 
money for educational purposes by the federal 
government to the states is another probable 
victim of the drive to balance the budget. 

The neutrality bills passed by the Senate and 
the House are still in conference. Some kind 
of measure, of course, will be enacted before 
the session ends. Probably a food and drug act 
will find its way into law, though this is not 
certain. Wage legislation in the form of laws 
establishing minimum wages and maximum 
hours may get through at this session, though 
the form the legislation will take has not yet 
been determined. 


Party Politics 


The Republicans in Congress are, for the 
most part, lying low. They are allowing the 
Democrats to do the talking and the fighting. 
Plenty of bitterness has developed within 
Democratic ranks. The division between pro- 
New Deal and anti-New Deal Democrats has 
become quite pronounced during this session. 
Whether the breach will continue to widen 
until the party definitely splits cannot be pre- 
dicted at this time. There is no question but 
that President Roosevelt’s power and prestige 
with his party in Congress are at a lower ebb 
than they have been for some time. He can 
still command a majority, however, on almost 
any measure to which he turns his undivided 
attention. 


Unemployment Figures 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
has published figures declaring that 11,000,- 
000 persons are now employed in manufactur- 
ing. This is a larger number than were work- 
ing in the manufacturing industries in the 
“boom” year of 1929. But while more people 
are employed now in manufacturing than ever 
before, it is certain that far more workers 
are unemployed than was the case before the 
depression. The population has increased since 
1929, and there are several million more work- 
ers in the country than there were then. The 
number employed could therefore be consider- 
ably greater than it was before the depression 
and yet there could be serious unemployment. 
There is no doubt, however, that unemploy- 
ment is now falling off. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board reports that during 
the month from February 15 to March 15 of 
this year 305,000 unemployed were put to 
work. About 3,310,000 have found jobs since 
1933. 


Aluminum Monopoly 


The United States government has filed suit 
against the Aluminum Company of America, 
charging that it is a monopoly and as such 
violates the Sherman Antitrust Act. This 
great company is controlled Ly Andrew W. 
Mellon and his relatives. It is one of the 
largest corporations in the world and one of 
the most profitable. 

The Aluminum Company controls railroads, 
steamship lines, power companies, and mines 
which produce bauxite, the ore from which 
aluminum is derived. Its plants and factories 





—Resettlement Photo by Rothstein 


TENANT HOME 
The new economy drive will force the abandonment or severe curtailment of proposed bills to aid tenant farmers 
and to erect housing projects, 











WHY DOESN’T IT MELT? 
—Cargill in Chattanooga Times 
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“USE IT WISELY” 
—Page in Louisville Courier-Journa} 





What the American People 


unions, the C. I. O., the A. F. of L., andfelebr: 


produce all the pure aluminum of the country, 
95 per cent of the aluminum alloys, 90 per 
cent of the sheet aluminum, and 50 per cent 
of the aluminum cooking utensils sold in the 
United States. Its mines contain 90 per 
cent of the American bauxite deposits. 

The government charges that this company 
uses its great power in the aluminum industry 
to prevent new enterprises from getting a start 
in the field. It is said to suppress all threats of 
competition. Officials of the company claim 
that it is being persecuted. They say that the 
government has made attempt after attempt, 
always unsuccessfully, to make out some kind 
of case against the company. They insist that 
it does not act unlawfully to prevent com- 
petition. A federal court in New York will 
soon begin hearing arguments on the case. 


Strikes Continue 


In Oshawa, Ontario, Canadian employees 
of General Motors have returned to their 
jobs after the signing of a strike settlement 
which provides for higher wages and improved 
working conditions. In Richmond, California, 
union workers in a Ford plant, protesting 
against the discharge of one of their members 
who had been active in the union, staged a 
brief sit-down which resulted in the reémploy- 
ment of the discharged worker. As we go 
to press, 16,000 Packard employees are pre- 
paring to vote in an election to determine 
whether or not the United Automobile Workers 
Union of the C. I. O. shall be their exclusive 
bargaining agency in dealing with the com- 
pany. Thus, as these three separate inciden‘s 
indicate, the labor difficulties of the auio- 
mobile industry are gradually being settled. 

In the meantime, at the twin cities of 
Lewiston and Auburn, Maine, and at Stock- 
ton, California, violent struggles have been 
going on between strikers, nonstrikers, and 
officers of the law. The strike in Maine in- 
volves 6,400 shoe workers, 5,000 of whom, 
according to claims of the strikers, are mem- 
bers of the United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica. The union has demanded exclusive bar- 
gaining rights, which the owners have refused. 
In California, there are 1,300 cannery em- 
ployees out of work because of a similar dis- 
pute. In both places there has been much 
bitter feeling between the opposing sides, 
with the employers securing the help of the 
pclice in their attempts to end the strikes 
and break up meetings of the strikers. 


Bargaining and Mediation 


One of the functions of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which was set up under 
the Wagner Act (discussed in last week’s 
AMERICAN CBSERVER), is to arrange for elec- 
tions by which the workers in industrial plants 
may choose what union, if any, they want to 
speak for them in collective bargaining with 
the employers. The board has held 88 such 
elections since it was organized, involving 
a number of different industries and numerous 
questions of the relations between company 


various local union organizations. 
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The first election under the board’s auspicespcal « 


since the Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 


tionality of the Wagner Act, was held b 
the workers in the Hershey chocolate works a’ 
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Hershey, Pennsylvania, where C. I. O. sup-fines, 


porters staged a strike a short time ago, 


ment 


Farmers who lost the market for their milkbtere 


during the strike, and Hershey workers who 
did not approve of the strike, joined in fore. 
ibly ejecting the sit-downers. The board then 
arranged for the workers to decide by secret 
ballot whether they wanted the C. I. O. union 
to speak for all the workers. 
1,542 to 781 against the C. I. O. union. By 





HEALTH FOR THE NATION’S CHILDREN 
On Child Health Day the nation’s attention is directed 


to the physical welfare of children. (Frem photograph 
by Fred Chadde in ‘*U. 8. Camera—1935."’ William 
Morrow.) 


the rules under which the board operates, this 
makes the company union the agency for 
collective bargaining of the workers. An elec- 
tion in the General Electric’s plant at Schenec- 
tady went 5,111 to 4,033 in favor of the United 
Electrical and Radio Workers of America, @ 
C. I. O. union, 

A somewhat different procedure is being 
followed to settle a dispute in New York be- 
tween two unions in the railway industry. 
This industry has a separate mediation board 
of its own, to help iron out difficulties between 
employers and workers. This Federal Media- 
tion Board has appealed to those involved it 
the railway quarrel not to go on strike until 
it has time to act. Meanwhile it is asking 


President Roosevelt to step in if the disputing P 


unions themselves do not reach a settlement. 


Child Health 


In 1928 Congress set aside the first of May 
to be a national Child Health Day. This was # 
triumph for the directors of the Children's 
Bureau, who had been advocating a nation@ 
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THE BIG BAD WOLF—NOW! 
al —Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


tp United 


Doing, Saying, and 


andfelebration of this kind for over 10 years. 
because their work depends entirely upon the 
cespcal communities and individual parents who 
itu-fosperate with them, publicity is one of their 
bygain tools. Through programs in schools, pos- 
; atfers, pamphlets, and publicity in health maga- 
up-fines, the Children’s Bureau has led a move- 
go.ment which now includes many other groups 
uilkfaterested in health promotion. Cities and 
vhofounties have been urged to watch water and 
rc-filk supplies, vaccinations against diphtheria 
henind smallpox have been increased, the care of 
rethhothers and infants has been brought under 
ionftate control, child-labor laws have been an 
Waschievement of children’s welfare workers. 
By&mong the specific results is the reduction of 
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NO RELIEF! © Acme 


ted {his picture, snapped at federal relief headquarters 
aph F" Atlanta, Georgia, tells its own story. Relief funds 
iam ¥'4ve been temporarily blocked in city council, while 
nine or ten thousand people anxiously wait. 


his Fle death rate among infants for 100 for every 
for #!,000 births in 1915, to 56 for each 1,000 births 
ec- #2 1930. 


uying on Time 


It appears that the American people are 
aking a greater proportion of their purchases 
n time than they have ever done before. Fig- 
tes published by the International Statistical 
Ureau show that in 1929 the people of the 
ation bought 49 billion dollars worth of goods, 
nd 15 billion, or about 30 per cent, of all 
in Purchases were on credit. The rest of the pur- 
ti hases were made with cash. In 1936 Ameri- 
ing 29S bought but 37% billion dollars worth of 
‘ng B°Ods, and 13 billion dollars worth, or about 
nt. P> Per cent, were bought on time. It seems, 
herefore, that five per cent less of all pur- 
hases are on a cash basis than was the case 
Nn 1929, 

These figures appear the more serious when 
' realize that the crash of 1929 was due in 
s ‘#Part to the fact that so many people were liv- 
n's ing beyond their means, buying things that they 
n2/could not pay for and thus mortgaging their 
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STRAIGHTEN THIS OUT 
—Talburt in Washington News 


States 


Thinking 


futures. When that kind of thing is continued 
long enough, a large proportion of the popula- 
tion gets heavily in debt. The people so badly 
in debt can no longer buy on time. They finally 
come to the place where they can purchase 
only the things for which they can pay cash. 
This restricts the amount of buying that is 
done throughout the nation. When this hap- 
pens, factories and farms find that they can- 
not dispose of their goods and then comes 
danger of depression. 

One hopeful fact about the present situation 
is that people are not speculating in corpora- 
tion stock so much as they did before the de- 
pression. Investors, large and small, at that 
time were borrowing money and buying stock. 
Now when they buy corporation shares, they 
are more likely to pay cash. In this respect 
the present situation is decidedly sounder than 
it was in 1929. It is, of course, sounder in other 
respects too. The larger volume of sales on 
credit is but one factor in the present business 
situation. This particular factor is unfavor- 
able, but it is probably more than balanced by a 
number of favorable factors, 


Indian Population 


The American Indians are no longer a van- 
ishing race, according to statistics just released 
by the Office of Indian Affairs, but are actually 
increasing more rapidly than any other group 
of our population. At the present time births 
among them exceed deaths by about 3,500 a 
year. The census of 1920 showed that there 
remained only 244,000 descendants of the esti- 
mated 846,000 tr:besmen who in 1492 were 
undisputed rulers of the territory which be- 
came the United States. By 1930 the number 
had risen to 332,000, an increase of 36 per cent 
in only 10 years. And this growth continues. 

Still another change among the Indians is 
taking place, as the New York Times describes 
in an editorial entitled “The Rising Red Man:” 

“As the Indian becomes more prolific he 
also grows richer. It is true that his status is 
still below that of other racial groups, but it is 
steadily improving, and here and there Eco- 
nomic Royalists are even to be found under 
the various tribal tepees. The Osages in Okla- 
homa had the forethought to strike oil on the 
otherwise worthless lands wished on them by 
a benevolent government, and in Wiscons’n 
the Menominees manage to operate their lum- 
ber mills at a profit of $50,000 a year.” 


Youth Hostels 


With school nearly over, this is the season 
when plans are made for summer trips. Those 
who like to be outdoors, bicycling or hiking 
through forests and mountains, will be intcr- 
ested to hear that the United States is acqu‘r- 
ing a network of youth hostels, designed espe- 
cially to provide cheap lodging for young peo- 
ple who like to rough it. In Europe, there long 
have been facilities of this kind, but in this 
country hostels were practically nonexistent 
before 1934. The sponsors of the movement 
chose New England as the region which would 


first be provided with shelters, and there are 
now 76 hostels located in the Green Mountains 
and the White Mountains. Each is supervised 
by “houseparents,” each offers blankets and 
facilities for cooking. Where the hostel is far 
from a grocery store, food may also be bought 
in the hostels. The charge for overnight lodg- 
ing averages about 25 cents. With such a low 
price for shelter, total expenses for a trip can 
be kept under a dollar a day. Pennsylvania and 
California are the regions which will next be 
supplied with hostels. Further information can 
be secured by writing to Isabel and Monroe 
Smith, National Directors, American Youth 
Hostels, Inc., Northfield, Massachusetts. 


x ok * 


Bird lovers’ clubs all over the country are 
called ‘Audubon societies’ in memory of 
America’s adopted son, John James Audubon, 
whose paintings and prints of birds in their 
natural surroundings are among the loveliest 
which we possess today, although Audubon 
finished his work almost 100 years ago. In 
memory of this Frenchman, who was born on 
the island of Santo Domingo, the United States 
government has appropriated $73,000 for the 
construction of a museum in Audubon Memo- 
rial Park near Henderson, Kentucky. The site 
was chosen because it was in this neighborhood 
that Audubon did some of his best work. 
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History and Portrait 


“Suns Go Down” (New York: Macmillan. 
$2), by Flannery Lewis, is in part history, in 
part a portrait. The history concerns Virginia 
City, Nevada. When gold was struck in that 


- town in the 1850’s, thousands flocked there 


to seek their fortunes. Life was crude, primi- 
tive, and at times dangerous. Honesty was 
something the preachers talked about, but was 
a virtue which went unrecognized anywhere 
except in church. 

Among those who came to Virginia City was 
a young bride, Mrs. Flannery, and she is the 
only thing that has remained there. In the 
span of less than a century, Virginia City grew 
like a mushroom, was thoroughly exploited, 
and then deserted. Mountains were upheaved, 
but not Grandmother Flannery. And today, 
at the age of 90, she has stored in her mind 
a wealth of memories. Whether Mr. Lewis’ 
portrait is a true one is beside the point. In 
this book she emerges an unusual character, 
combining in herself the wisdom of age with 
the pertness cf a precocious youngster. 


Hopi Indians 


In “Rhythm for Rain” (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.25), John Louw Nelson has set him- 
self the task of depicting, in fictional form, 
the life of a primitive people, the Hopi Indians 
of northern Arizona. That Mr. Nelson was 
well equipped for the task is evident both in 
his temperament and his thorough scholarship. 
He says in his preface that from the time when 
first he saw the rhythmic dances with which 
the Hopi sought to propitiate their gods of rain, 





FLANNERY LEWIS 
Author of ‘‘Suns Go Down.”’ 


something was summoned forth in him, a sense 
of the drama and the dignity that accompanied 
this people’s struggle for existence. The better 
to appreciate this drama, Mr. Nelson lived 
among the Hopi for 10 years. 

The story begins with the birth of the boy 
Kwayesheva. We see the lad being nursed by 
his mother. We follow him through his child- 
hood in play and schooling. We hear him 
being instructed in the tribal legends and in 
his ancestral religion. Until he grew to man- 
hood, Kwayesheva’s life was on the whole 
secure and untroubled; one season followed 
another bringing rain and harvests. Game was 
plentiful. The gods accepted the Hopi gifts 
and in return blessed the tribe. Then some- 
thing occurred which angered the gods. Month 
after month for three years, the sun beat down 
fiercely and let no clouds gather in the sky. 
Time and again, the Hopi danced in their 
masks, went through weird ceremonials, all in 
vain. 

Though Mr. Nelson’s writing is smooth and 
at times imaginative, his story, at the start, is 
robbed of dramatic interest by the inclusion of 
background material. But as he proceeds, 
his narrative becomes more skillful and swift- 
paced, and the final chapters, when the Hopi in 
despair with their own gods go out in search of 
more kindly ones, have an almost epic quality. 


Memoirs and Personages 


A rather impressive list of personages is in- 
cluded in Mary Cable Dennis’ brief memoirs, 
“The Tail of the Comet” (New York: E. P. 
Dutton. $2.50). The author, at one time or 
another, heard stories from Stanley, the ex- 
plorer, dined with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and was acquainted with a score of men 
and women who have figured in the history of 
the last 50 years. But the author’s primary 
purpose is to sketch the personality and char- 
acter of two men; George W. Cable, her 
father, a writer of short stories that were 
widely read some years ago; and Alfred Den- 
nis, her husband, who wrote authoritative 
volumes on international politics. Her account 
of these two men is not profound, but it is be- 
comingly simple and modest. 
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SNAKE DANCE 


From a painting by Kabotie. 


An illustration in ‘‘Rhythm for Rain,’’ by John Louw Nelson. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 


Civil liberties in Kentucky mines. 






Does the Wagner Act apply in 


this situation? Should we protect workers from 
violence by union organizers? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of Tut AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 
become acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to be taken as the opinions of the 
editors of Tue AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Charles: Why hasn’t more publicity 
been given to the facts which the La Fol- 
lette civil liberties committee is unearthing? 
It seems to me that these facts should stir 
the wrath of the entire nation, yet not 
very much is being said about them. 

Mary: What committee is this that you 
are talking about, Charles? 

Charles: It is a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the 
United States Senate. The two members 
who are conducting the investigation are 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin and Sen- 
ator Thomas of Utah. This committee has 
been sitting for several weeks, investigating 
the violence of employers against work- 
men. Recently it has been turning its at- 
tention to Harlan County, Kentucky, and 
it has exposed dangerous and disgraceful 
practices. 

Mary: What are some of the facts 
which it has uncovered? 

Charles: I can’t discuss them at length, 
but I can give a few illustrations of the 
sort of thing the committee has discovered. 
It has found, for example, that the coal 
owners in this mining district of Kentucky 
employed thugs and gunmen to threaten 
and beat and kill miners who undertook 
to form unions. 

John: That is a sweeping charge, Charles. 
What evidence do you have for it? 

Charles: Well, the sheriff of the county 
appointed 379 deputies, and these deputies, 
as a matter of fact, engaged in kidnapping 
and threatening and beating and killing 
miners who belonged to the union, or who 
were trying to organize the men. Now, 
note this point: Only eight of these deputy- 
sheriffs were paid by the county. The 
others were paid by the coal companies. 
They were really employees of the coal 
operators, but they were given the power 
of deputy-sheriffs and were thus enabled 
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COMPANY POLICEMAN 
7oseph R. Menefee of the U. 8. Coal and Coke 
Company, chief of company police at Lynch, Ken- 
tucky, testifies before the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee. 


to go armed, to make arrests and perform 
the duties of law officers. Here is another 
fact which is worth your attention: Of the 
379 deputy-sheriffs, 104 of them had crimi- 
nal records. They were guilty of murder 
or violence in some form. 

Miners who have come from Harlan 
County to testify about the violent acts, 
which have been committed by the coal 
owners, have been threatened because of 
giving testimony. One young man, a clerk 


in a grocery store, testified that one of the 
deputy-sheriffs had offered him $150 to 
shoot into the home of one of the union 
organizers. He was threatened with death 
for having given that testimony. If he 
were in Harlan County, he probably would 
have been killed. That sort of thing has 
been going on down there for a long time. 

John: I don’t see why you should get so 
excited because of violence which occur; 
in a certain small section of the country. 
Things like that happen sometimes, but 
they are isolated cases. We know that there 
are small communities where violence fre- 
quently occurs. But it doesn’t happen on 
a national scale. 

Charles: I am not so sure about that. I 
will admit that Harlan County is one of 
the worst examples of violence in labor 
warfare. But the same thing which has 
been happening in that county has been 
happening in many other parts of the coun- 
try. It is not at all uncommon for coal 
mine owners to employ thugs—to hire these 
thugs to intimidate or kill union miners. 
The worst of it is that these coal owners 
frequently get control of the county of- 
ficials. They put their own men in office 
as judges and sheriffs. Then they have 
these thugs appointed as officers of the law. 
It just makes it easier for them to do their 
dirty work. 

Here is a case that I found out about a 
year or two ago: An officer of a local union 
in a little mining town in Tennessee went 
out unarmed one night to get medicine for 
his sick wife. He was set upon by armed 
thugs who were in the employ of the coal 
company which owned the town and which 
was trying to prevent the formation of 
unions among the men. These thugs, there 
were about a dozen of them, killed the 
union organizer. When they were brought 
to trial, they pleaded self-defense and their 
cases were dismissed by the judge and 
prosecuting attorney, both of whom were 
controlled by the coal company. 

Things like that have happened in many 
of our industries, but particularly in the 
steel and coal industries. We hear a great 
deal about the lawlessness of strikers, but 
we don’t hear enough about the lawlessness 
and violence of employers. 

Mary: The national government will step 
in to prevent such things now, will it not? 
Doesn’t the federal government promise, 
through the Wagner Act, to take action to 
prevent employers from intimidating union 
workers? 

Charles: The federal government can 
step in to prevent violence of that kind in 
the case of industries which do an interstate 
business. I am hopeful that it will act 
decisively to put an end to the kind of 
violence which has been going on in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, and many other places. 

John: But you have been presenting but 
one side of the picture. You mustn’t for- 
get the violence which is being done by 
workers, particularly by union organizers. 
I don’t mean that all of them engage in 
violence, but very many do. 

Mary: Can you give illustrations? 

John: Yes, I can. It has frequently 
happened that professional union organizers 
have gone into a community where the 
workers were satisfied. They have tried to 
get the workers to join a national union, 
but the workers haven’t wanted to because 
they have been getting along very well. 
Then the organizers have threatened the 
men with violence if they didn’t help form 
a union. Sometimes they have even told 
them that their children would not be safe 
on their way to school if the fathers did 
not join the unions. They have slugged 
and killed men who held out. Sometimes 
they have gone into a community where 
the men have belonged to unions but were 
satisfied with conditions. They have told 
the men to strike, and they have beaten or 
killed men who refused to strike, 
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CLOUDS OF GAS 
State troopers using tear gas bombs acainst strikers. 


Here is another case that I heard of not 
long ago. The janitors in a certain school 
system were satisfied that they were being 
well treated and had no grievances what- 
ever. Then a union organizer came in from 
the outside. He didn’t live in the com- 
munity at all, but he was trying to form a 
janitors’ union. The janitors in this school 
didn’t want to join, but they were told that 
if they didn’t, their houses would be blown 
up. A few bombs were set off. Then, in 
order to save themselves from violence, 
the janitors formed a union and went out 
on a strike. 

Mary: Does the Wagner Act forbid vi- 
olence of that kind? 

John: No, it doesn’t. That is why I 
consider it a one-sided piece of legislation. 
It forbids violence by employers, but 
doesn’t forbid violence by workers. If the 
real purpose were to make workers free and 
independent so that they could do whatever 
they pleased, the workers should be pro- 
tected from threats and violence by labor 
agents just as they are protected from in- 
timidation by employers. 

Charles: I insist that the danger of in- 
timidation by employers is greater than 
that which comes from the labor unions. 
The employers have nearly always had the 
law on their side. They have controlled of- 
ficials. The law-enforcement officers have 
sworn in deputies who then became officers 
of the law. Yet these officers have been 
thugs, and they are paid by employers to 
do the bidding of the companies which pay 
them. Labor unions do not engage in prac- 
tices of that kind. Besides, it is easier to 
convict union agents who use violence. 

John: I will admit that as a usual thing 
the big companies have controlled the law- 
enforcement officers, but that may not al- 
ways be true. If the workers should use 
their power effectively and should get 
control of county and city and state of- 
fices, labor lawbreakers would be protected. 

Mary: It seems to me that we should 
condemn violence, whether it is committed 
by employers or by union organizers. 
Workers should be entirely free from in- 
timidation. They should have the right 
to join unions if they want to, and they 
should have the right to stay out of unions 
if they prefer to do that. They should not 
be coerced from either side. 

It seems to me that the Wagner Act is 
good so far as it goes. It ought to be 
rigidly enforced, because it protects the 
workers from the kind of intimidation 
which has been going on in Kentucky and 
many other places. But the law should be 
amended so as to insure workers against 
threats or intimidation from union officials 
and organizers. 

From what Charles has said, and from 
what little I have read about it, I should 
say that the La Follette committee is doing 
a very valuable work in making known to 
the public the lawless acts of a certain class 
of employers. I think, though, that it 
should, after a while, turn its attention to 
lawlessness practiced by other groups. After 
it has uncovered the facts about violence 
of all kinds and from all quarters, we will 
know better how to formulate our laws so 
as to insure freedom and safety for all. 
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French authorities are considering the use 
of a laughing gas to quell angry mobs. Scores 
of our radio comics will want to know of this. 

—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 





Prof. Einstein has a whimsical mathematicai 
formula for the good life, but if he’d just find 
a way to make V equal X in our wallet, we’d 
be pretty well satisfied. —Boston HeEraLp 





Vic—Is her father the kind to pursue if you 
eloped ? 
Al—No. He’s the kind who would move so 
you couldn’t find him when you returned. 
—Windsor STar 





It seems cruelty to innocent sheep to keep 
them jumping over a fence all night just be- 
cause one man can’t go to sleep. 

—Troy (N. Y.) Recorp 





Smithsonian savants say America has mum- 
mies that can compare with any found in 
Egypt. If this is that court-packing fight all 
over again, we aren’t listening. 

—Portland OREGONIAN 





A westerner says he owns a fighting dove, 
and one sees no reason to doubt it. The 
new Caesars carry loaded olive branches. 

—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 

















“THE ENTERTAINER IS HERE, MADAM” 
—Hilton in Collier's 


An Illinois motorist took the cap off his 
gasoline tank and struck a match to see if 
there was any gasoline left. There was, and 
he isn’t. —Washington Post 





A Vienna barber won a contest by shaving a 
man in 18 seconds. The customer should get 
a medal for bravery. —Williamsport Sun 


If we want to abolish Congress, all that is 
necessary is to follow Senator Pittman’s sug- 
gestion that the debates be broadcast. 

—Flint (Mich.) JourNAL 





Scientists have discovered the existence of 
waves in the brain. Apparently a brainstorm 
is more than a figure of speech. 

—Illinois STATE JOURNAL 





To err is human, to forgive divine—but it’s 
useless to mention it to the police justice. 
—Green Bay Press-GAzETTE 





The trailer idea has made a combination 
hard to beat. Some of them drive a tin can 
and live out of one, too. —Atlanta GEORGIAN 

Teacher: “Every one of God’s creatures is 
here for a useful purpose. Now what do we 
learn from the mosquito, Willie?” 

Willie: “We learn trom the mosquito how 
easy it is to get stung.” —Selected. 
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National Spotlight Centered on 


What makes the present situation the 
more serious is the fact that the govern- 
ment is still running behind even though 
business conditions are improved and pros- 
perity seems to be returning. It was virtu- 
ally impossible for the government to avoid 
huge deficits during the worst years of the 
depression. Without financial aid to the 
banks and insurance companies, to farmers 
and home owners, to private business con- 
cerns, there would undoubtedly have been 
collapse. Without a comprehensive program 
of relief, thousands upon thousands of fam- 
ilies would have starved or been forced to 
resort to violence in order to save them- 
selves. Many people feel, however, that 
these heavy expenditures are no longer justi- 
fied in a period of recovery. If the govern- 
ment cannot balance its budget now, they 
contend, it will never be able to do so. If 
it does not get its financial house in order 
during prosperity, paying off at least part 
of the debt incurred as a result of the de- 
pression, it will never be able to stem the 
tide of the next industrial breakdown. 

The President himself seems to have ac- 
cepted this view, for he has requested Con- 
gress to economize in every possible way. 
He places the necessity of balancing the 
budget above the “opportunities to im- 
prove social and economic conditions 
through federal action.” It seems likely, 
therefore, that such measures as the Wagner 
housing bill, the farm tenancy bill, and the 
proposal to extend federal aid to education, 
will not be pushed during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. “I am convinced that 
the success of our whole program and the 
security of our people,” said the President, 
“demand that we adjust all expenditures 
within the limits of my budget estimate.” 


Economize or Tax? 


Everyone knows that there are but two 
methods of balancing the budget. The first 
is by cutting expenses and the second is 
by raising additional revenue through new 
taxes. Either method, or the combination 
of both, is bound to raise cries of protests 
in many quarters. Taxes are always un- 
popular, and they have already been in- 
creased several times during the last few 
years. Members of Congress are particu- 
larly opposed to increasing taxes, lest they 
incur the wrath of their constituents and fail 
to be reélected when they come before the 
people. Balancing the budget by economiz- 
ing is also unpopular. Government employ- 
ees are bitterly opposed to retrenchment in 
the regular and emergency agencies lest 
they be thrown out of work. Proposals to 
cut down the amount spent for relief, in 
one form or another, are opposed not only 
by those directly affected, but by state and 
local officials who would be called upon to 
devise means of handling the problem. How- 
ever, there is no alternative if the budget 
is to be brought into balance. Both the 
President and Congress, however reluc- 
tantly, recognize this. 

But would it not be an easy matter to lop 
off half a billion dollars from total expendi- 
tures of more than seven 
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THE FEDERAL BUDGET SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION 


who have paid more in taxes than they 
owed. Adding up these fixed and permanent 
charges, we find that the budget calls for 
the expenditure of $5,871,000,000 from 
which the economies must be made. 


One of the largest items is national de- 
fense. Next year we will spend nearly a bil- 
lion dollars for this alone. This is a stag- 
gering figure, and there is a large body of 
opinion which believes that it could be re- 
duced by several hundred million dollars 
without endangering the national safety. 
But the administration believes that the 
heavy armament programs of the other na- 
tions justify such huge outlays and that to 
reduce them would be perilous under exist- 
ing conditions. 

More than half a billion dollars goes as 
payments to veterans. Aside from the jus- 
tice of these claims of former servicemen 
and their dependents upon the national 
treasury, it would be politically impossible 
greatly to curtail this item of expense. 
Moreover, much suffering would result from 
a reduction of the payments to the men 
who bore arms in time of war. 

The government will pay more than half 
a billion dollars to farmers who engage in 
the soil-conservation program. Since the 
AAA was declared unconstitutional, this 
money must come from the general funds 
of the government. While there has been 
considerable agitation for the abandonment 
of this feature of the New Deal, it must 
be recognized that any curtailment would 
reduce the farmers’ purchasing power and 
thus their ability to consume goods pro- 
duced by industry. The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, which gives jobs to about 300,- 
000 young men, takes another $350,000,000. 
This item could be cut down, but would 
the boys be able to find jobs in private in- 
dustry? And who would do their work of 
reforestation and conservation of national 
resources? 


The regular agencies of the government, 
including the new bureaus that have been 
established, and Congress and the President, 
call for outlays amounting to three-quarters 
of a billion dollars. It is here that the Presi- 
dent has requested all department heads to 
look for economies. Naturally, savings could 





billion dollars which the 
budget for next year calls 
for? The answer to that 
question can be found only 
by examining the various 
items of expense. First of 
all, we must eliminate those 
items which remained fixed 
and which cannot be changed 
‘without the government’s 








breaking definite promises. 
Interest payments on the 
national debt belong to this 
category, and they call for 
the spending of $860,000,- 
000. Another $540,000,000 
must be set aside as the fed- 
eral government’s contribu- 
tion to the old-age pension 
systems which the states 
have set up. More than 
$53,000,000 must be ear- 














marked for tax refunds, 
that is, to reimburse those 
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be made here, but few are so optimistic as 
to hope that the budget could be balanced 
by means of economies in the administra- 
tion of the government. Independent in- 
vestigations show that the savings would 
not be sufficient to cover the deficit, unless 
many of the agencies were completely abol- 
ished—a highly debatable proposition. 


Relief Largest Item 


Now we come to the largest single item 
of expense: relief. In his budget message, 
Mr. Roosevelt called for the appropriation 
of $1,500,000,000 to carry the relief load to 
the end of June 1938. This does not in- 
clude more than $440,000,000 which is to 
be spent for public works, such as flood 
control, river and harbor improvement, and 
so on. Naturally, if the relief burden could 
be reduced by a third, the budget for next 
year would be more than balanced, and if 
it could be entirely eliminated, there would 
be a handsome surplus in the treasury. It is 
this large expenditure which is most fre- 
quently criticized by those who oppose the 
huge federal outlays. 

The government is now employing on 
WPA projects 2,134,000 persons. This does 
not include those who are being given em- 
ployment through public works projects 
under the PWA, nor does it include the 
CCC boys, or the relatively small number 
who are being helped by the Resettlement 
Administration. These WPA workers re- 
ceive an average of $51.25 a month, with 
which most of them must take care of fam- 
ilies. Since last year about 600,000 have 
been dropped from the rolls. The federal 
government gives no direct relief. Unem- 
ployables—those who through illness, age, 
or some other cause are unable to work— 
have been turned back to the states and 
cities. 

Next year, the government plans to spend 
a quarter less on work relief than it will 
have spent during the year ending June 30. 
The billion and a half called for by the Presi- 
dent will provide an estimated 1,800,000 
jobs. Thus a large number of those now 
employed by the WPA must be absorbed by 
private industry if suffering and destitu- 
tion are to be avoided. It is a known fact 
that even the present extensive program of 
the WPA is inadequate to meet the needs of 
all employable persons, for impartial in- 
vestigations have shown many of them to 
be in desperate circumstances. The big prob- 
lem for next year is whether private industry 
will have recovered sufficiently to relieve 
the national government of part of the bur- 
den it is now carrying. The future of the 
budget depends upon this more than any 
single factor. 


Suggested Economies 


A number of suggestions have been made 
as to methods of curtailing relief expendi- 
tures. Senator Byrnes has proposed that 
states financially capable of doing so should 
contribute half the cost of WPA projects 
within their borders. He estimates that the 
relief cost could in this way be reduced by 
half a billion dollars, or more than enough 
to balance the budget. Such a proposal will 
raise serious protests, as indicated by the 
fact that a large number of mayors and 
governors have already voiced themselves 
in favor of an increase, rather than a re- 


duction, in federal relief expenditures. 
Moreover, the transfer of part of the relief 
costs to the states and cities would hardly 
alter the general picture, for the taxpayer 
would have to foot the bill, whether the 
taxes were collected by the federal govern- 
ment or by the local government. 

Another suggestion is that a general re- 
duction amounting to 10 per cent be made 
in all expenditures, except a few items such 
as payments of interest on the national debt 
and those we have already listed which can- 
not very well be reduced. Naturally, a 10 
per cent reduction of this kind would result 
in sufficient savings to balance the budget. 
And there is no question that there is con- 
siderable waste in many branches of the 
government. The principal difficulty with 
making a general reduction of this kind 
arises from the fact that the efficiency of 
many departments and governmental serv- 

Z ices might be greatly 
impaired by such a 
sweeping measure of 
this kind. 

It is clear from the 
foregoing analysis of 
the government’s fi- 
nances that there is no 
easy way to a bal- 
anced budget. Econo- 
mies large enough to 
wipe out the deficit 
could be made, to be 
sure. It is possible to 
cut expenses, but in each case the question 
arises whether a curtailment of government 
spending would be justified. Should we 
save money on national defense? Are the 
outlays for veterans justified? Does the 
prosperity of American agriculture depend 
upon the payments for soil conservation? Is 
the money spent for the CCC program a 
good investment? Could relief costs be cut 
by a third without causing many people to 
starve, or at least to suffer inhuman priva- 
tions? Before answering the principal ques- 
tion, one must make up his mind in the 
case of each individual item of expense. 
And before taking any definite action on 
the presidential request for economy, mem- 
bers of Congress must weigh carefully ques- 
tions such as those which we have raised. 

If Congress is to take the second alterna- 
tive in its quest for a balanced budget— 
that is, if it is to raise the necessary funds 
by increased taxation—it will have to re- 
sort to taxes which will prove highly un- 
popular. It might conceivably raise a little 
more money by boosting the tax rates on the 
incomes of the wealthy, but hardly enough 
to balance the budget, because the rates in 
the upper income brackets are already ex- 
tremely high. It would have to raise more 
revenue from those of low or moderate in- 
comes. And because this group is larger in 
number, opposition would be more wide- 
spread and more vocal. The same would be 
true of such indirect taxes as a sales tax 
which would burden all consumers. 

Because of the unpopularity of increased 
taxes, Congress is likely to bend every pos- 
sible effort toward effecting the necessary 
economies. Many members of Congress 
who are in key positions are willing to exert 
their influence in wiping out next year’s 
deficit and in bringing the government out 
of the red for the first time in eight years. 
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United States Possessions. April 26—1 
Van Devanter, Willis. Feb. 15—3 

Van Zeeland, Paul. April 19—7 
Vandenberg, Arthur H. March 8—6 
Vatican City. March 29—3 


Wages and Employment. March 29—4 
Wagner, Robert F. March 8—6 
Wagner Labor Relations Act 

Importance to Labor. April 26—1 

Upheld by Supreme Court. April 19—4 
Wallace, Henry A. March 29—6 
War, Effects on Civil Populations. Feb. 8—6 
Wartime Powers of President. April 19—6 
Wild Life Conservation. March 8—5 
Wilson’s New Freedom and Roosevelt’s New Deal. April 5—6 
Winant, John G. March 1—5 
World Recovery. March 22—3 
World War and the United States. April 12—7 


Youth Congress. March 1—5 
Yugoslavia. Feb. 8—3; April 5—3; April 12—3 
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